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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE RELIGION OF CHARACTER.” 


‘No thoughtful, observant mind can fail to 
see that the present is a time of ferment and 
agitation in religious society, and that our 
own Society, as a whole, partakes of it, though 
some portions less than others. Those who 
have settled down on the traditions of the 
past and admit no thought of progress, look 
out from their retirement upon the strife with 
feelings of condemnation. Those who see in 
this commotion the inevitable result of ad- 
vanced experience and enlightenment, coming 
in contact with the creeds and systems adopt. 
ed in an age of less inquiry and therefore 
more credulity, can also look on with quiet- 
ness, though on very different grounds. Past 
history teaches them that thus through tra- 
vail are new truths born. 

Looking merely on the surface of things 
there is much that seems to oppose the idea 
that the religious world is coming to recog- 
nize a religion stripped of all that is extra- 
neous, and manifesting itself only in the life 
and character. But are there not many in- 
dications that the minds of thoughtful, intel- 
ligent people everywhere are no longer content 
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are inquiring for the why and the wherefore? 
Such inquiries, with the agitation that accom- 
panies them, must go on until the “ wood, hay 
and stubble” are burnt up. Though this 
may occasion, in the view of many, a loss of 
what is beautiful, and has even been helpful, 
yet if these are among the things that can be 
shaken, they must be removed that that 
which cannot be shaken may remain. And 
what is the foundation that cannot be shaken, 
other than the revealed will of God to the in- 
dividual soul, bringing forth ever the same 
fruits of holiness and righteousness ? 


These thoughts were suggested by an article 
entitled, “ The Religioh of Character,” writ- 
ten by David Swing, in the Chicago Alliance, 
from which we make some extracts.—Ebs. ] 


’ “To what shape of Christianity have we 
come? Not fully to any form has our age 
come, but with slow and sure footsteps it is 
drawing near a religion of character. The 
pageantry of the barbaric ages, the curious 
questions of the school-men, the mysteries of 
the old creeds, rivaling the mysteries of the 
Eleusis, the bloody struggles for temporal 
power, have all been turned aside or humbled 
into oblivion, that the human heart might 
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‘begin to see itself in the great mirror of Jesus 
‘Christ. At last the world draws near the 
itruth that Christianity is not an external arch- 
itecture, or art, or scarlet robe; is not a 
‘speculation, is not a military conquest, but is 
a washing white of self in the fountain opened 
in the being of Christ. The words, “ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ” is a text that is crowding into the 
background the Scripture that seemed to ap- 
point a successor of Peter and of Christ, and 
the Scripture that laid the nations open to in- 
vasion by zealots with sword and torch. For 
in whatever steps the church has taken it has 
always repeated Scripture as it marched. But 
the verses of doubtful or double import have 
been divested of all power, and only clear, 
unmistakable words are written on the modern 
banner and flung to the breeze. The words, 
“« Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates into the 
city,” are words that, beyond all others, betray 
the genius of the coming religion. If our 
hearts are not too sanguine, we are standing 
upon the borders of an age that will hold a 
religion of principle; not of form, not of 
curious or complex dogma, but of those deep 
principles that make man. It is becoming 
daily more and more evident that what God 
demanded all through the Old and New Tes- 
taments was an obedience of his law, the 
purity of human life, evident in all the reflec- 
tions of reason, that religion must lie in the 
inner life; and now it has become evident by 
the condition of society that what is demand- 
ed is a religion of virtue. Faith, which once 
meant a belief of a creed, must now imply a 
companionship with Christ. Repentance 
must signify a purifying of the life, and the 
baptism must point out the washing white of 
a sinful soul. All the volume of religion 
must flow toward a new manhood. Revela- 
tion, reason, society, proclaim this religion. 


“ By looking into the past two or three cen- 
turies, we may all see the struggle out of 
which came what the world now possesses 
of a religion; not of forms, not of enigma, 
not of government, but of human character. 
Not that such a religion is everywhere con- 
fessed and taught and loved. But onward it 
is coming, just as spring is now throwing 
itself forward against the icy barricades of 
winter. Not at once, in a single, happy step, 
does the wide epring-time come, but day by 
day it creeps northward from the Floridas 
and the Gulf. At last, after sixty days of 
struggle, it will take poesession of the prairies 
of the west and the wooded hills of the east, 
will smile on the thousands of Iskes and 
murmur in the countless streams. The reli- 
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ion of an upright life is thus advancing yw; 
Fe warm an floral bloom. The con 
ments the world has made in empty form, 
will be ample for the future ; the trial socig, 
has made of creeds interminable, inapplicable 
and unintelligible, will need no repetition op 

earth; the efforts of humanity to combing 

religion and despotism, to enforce a belief with 

the sword, will not hasten to return, byt 

pushed forward by many hands and prayed 

for by many hearts, a religion of characte 

must needs come instead with irresistible 

power. Even those churches which in public 
complain at a creed which wishes to make 
Christ a way and a truth and a life, do fo 
the most part in their religious meetings and 

in their homes confess that all who love and 
obey Christ are fully his. In their mom 
public words they still assert the value of all 
their hundred or two hundred doctrines; but 
these assertions spring from a sectarian pride 
that is slow to die, and slow even to confess 
the approach of any decline of youthful vigor, 
But unconscious though the church may be, 
the convulsions of reason and experiment are 
making that to be ocean which was once land, 
and that to be a blossoming continent where’ 
salt waves once rolled. If the gentle voice 
of reason shall fail to teach the Christianity 
of character, if the footstep of truth shall 
fall so softly that ears dull of hearing shall 
not confess her approach, then calamity with 
trumpet tongue will issue orders which those 
who love their Master will quickly hear. The 
churches that fail to produce honorable char. 
acters will become deserted of man as they 
will be deserted first of God. The state 
which lies bleeding because the men reared 
in the Christian temples have heaped upon 
it every form or dishonor, will ask with the 
eloquence of agony and sorrow for men who 
can find in Christianity the motive and way 
of righteousness- It will in despair scorm 
any other shape of the holy religion of 
Jesus. May God grant that out of the ex- 
perience of the present, an experience rich in 
triumph and in defeat, rich in the light and 
darkness of eighteen hundred years, rich in 
the simplicity of the Quaker, the thought of 
the Unitarians, the enthusiasm of the Meth- 
odists, the piety of the old Calvanists, the rich 
sentiment of the ‘Episcopalians, there may 
be coming a religion of character, drawing its 
light and inspiration and sublime power from 
the great Christ standing between earth and 
heaven.” 





From the Unitarian Review. 
DEATH A REVEALER OF LIFE. 


We will not say that the death of those we 
love is better for us than their life. Faith 
tries to think so, feels that it may be so, be- 
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a a a ee ee 
lieves that when the veil is rent, and we no| bolized by the ripened grain, those who lay 


jonger look through a glass darkly, we shall | down the burden of infirmity and years, 
gee it to have been so. But we do not see it} and ascend into undecaying youth. Death 
now, and we will not say what is not yet true | is not death, but tranafiguration, causing the 
to us. Still, in some respects we can see how | inner glory to shine out in all its loveliness 
death may be a mightier teacher than life. | and beauty. , ; 
What proofs we find in our experience that| Death is the truest teacher of immortality. 
it makes character more distinct, more com- I am not speaking in paradox, but express: 
manding to us, as it made the character of|ing a profound conviction. What signifi- 
Jesus to the first disciples! The profoundest | cance there is in the time and the way in 
influence of a parent's life is seldom exerted | which Jesus made his grandest affirmation 
till life is ended. When its excellence comes | of immortality. It was not in the Sermon 
up in memory, and its features of beauty are|on the Mount, the truest summary of his 
ictured by the loving heart, it is more fully | teaching. It was in the home from which 
appreciated than when the living form was Lazarus had just gone away, in the presence 
in our sight, and exerts a power unknown | and shadow of death when human love de- 
before. What a keen self-reproach it often|clared it also. When Jesus said “ Thy 
js that we only fully honor the lost when | brother shall rise again,” instantly Martha 
they are gone, and we can no longer tell replied, ‘I know that he shall rise again in 
them of our affection and reverence! We| the resurrection at the last day.” That af- 
Jong to call them back if only for a moment, firmation of Jesus was not His word. He 
to let us pour out our penitence because we gave a voice to the inborn sentiment wrought 
did not love them more. How frequently a| into our being, brought into sight at the com- 
familiar maxim comes to us in later years,|ing of death. The shadow of death is turned 
with a meaning we did not appreciate when | into the morning. Love never believes that 
it dropped from venerated, now silent lips! | the soul to which it clings perishes. It com- 
The wisdom to which we were blind in the | pels even the unbelieving to express immor- 
inconsiderateness of youth, vindicates itself| tal hopes. It says, I know that this soul 
in our maturer thought. The remembered | shall live again. Why do we ever look for 
or fancied wish of a parent dead, may have | outward proofs of immortality, making that 
greater sacredness than a request or possibly | uncertain by our arguments, which God made 
a command once possessed. However power- | certain by writing it upon the heart? The 
ful the influence of the life, death makes its| wonder, the beauty of Christ’s teaching is, 
teaching mightier. Thrown back upon loy-| that when Hespoke, He spoke what the heart 
ing memories, whatever is fair and beautiful | echoed, word for word, amid the circum- 
is recalled, and comes up for admiration with | stances of that hour, unveiled the inmost 
a distinctness like that with which the events | convictions of this marvelous spiritual nature, 
of our own lives may hereafter come up for | taught us to trust in them as certainties of 
judgment. Death destroys nothing, effaces| our being. Let us trust in what the spiritual 
nothing which is real and true. Only the | nature tells us amidst all mysteries. Let us 
dust can return to dust. Death canonizes | trust it not only in its affirmations of immor- 
every trait of spiritual beauty for the indi-| tality, but farther still. If the children of 
vidual heart, the household, for communities, | our love go out of our home across the sea, 
nations, ages. It is very hard for yearning | we keep a place all their own till they come 
love to think so, for it seems one of life’s} back. Finite love involves, ensures that. 
darker mysteries, yet it may ba expedient | Let us trust the irresistible inference in re- 
that the child should go away. The touch of| spect to what an infinite love must do, keep- 
its tiny hand stirred depths in the soul that | ing a place for its every child sent out for a 
had never been reached before, unsealed af- | little time amidst these human experinces, 
fections that became living wells; but its|® place even for the wayward child, with the 
departure connects the heart forever with | forgiving kiss always waiting for his return; 
the heavens. While here, it was a sacred|® place, how beautiful, in which the spirit 
trust committed to our loving care. Now| that only hungered after righteousness and 
that it has gone to the guardianship of the | love shall be forever filled.—Eztract from a 
angels that watch over the little ones, its | discourse by G. W. Briggs. 
memory is as a star to guide our way. It — 
may be expedient for those in the meridian THE SIN OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 
of life to go,those whose character was fast ma- 

BY JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 


turing into beauty, those who “ being made 
perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time” | There are two incidents in the New Testa- 
ment which bring before us very pointedly 


in the sight of man and God. It is expedi- 
ent for tle older to go, whoge lives are sym-|the subject of extravagance. In one, while 
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. . . an 
particle of matter, and gives it another form 


or another tint, and makes it as good ag new. 
There is no housewife so thrifty. She neyep 
hesitates, nor is she ashamed to gather up the 
fragments of her bountiful and miraculoyg 
supplies ; to use over and over in a pleasip 
variety every particle which has served it, 
present purpose; by a subtle chemistry may 
can but poorly imitate, to turn the bitter into 
sweet, the homely into the beautiful, the of. 
fensive into the inviting. She makes the re. 
fuse of to-day minister to the new life of to. 
morrow, watches all the processes of her yagt 
realm with the scrutiny of omnipotence, ang 
guards her fartherest limits with such pow. 
erful protection and miserly vigilance that 
not an atom can be lost. Think of this ay. 
tumn leaf, ripened into such gorgeous tints 
but to die; what seeming extravagance is al] 
this beatuy and wealth of foliage; but in its 
decay what richness of support for next 
spring’s blossoms and fruit, and so on forever, 
The rain drop which was gathered by the 
attractive sun from the surtace of the lake, 
or stream, or ocean, finds its way through 
nourished plant and moistened earth, and 
lips refreshed, and grateful rill, back to 
ocean’s vastness, and so on to the clouds 
again in one eternal circuit, wherein not 9 
drop is lost. 

There is nothing in the world more difficult 
than to draw a line and say that everything 
beyond it is extravagance; nothing more dif- 
ficult than to say what it is, and what it is 
not. In an age when everybody is ready to 
confess its evils, and when they are open to 
every eye, and trouble society to its very 
foundations, still nothing is harder than to 
say in what extravagance consists, why it so 
constantly works our ruin, or wherein lies the 
remedy. 

For extravagance is not by any means al- 
ways costliness; extravagance is not in ele- 
gance; extravagance is not in refinement; 
extravagance is not in the pleasures of life; 
extravagance is not in the richness of art, not 
in the cultivation of special gifts or tastes, 
not in some memorial of affection which may 
be spoken of throughout the world. Extray- 
agance is in the actual waste of anything, 


Jesus was at a house in Bethany, a woman 
who loved him and was touched by his mis- 
sion, showed her sympathy and affection by 
pouring out upon his head a box of precious 
ointment; a costly and apparently an ex- 
travagant offering from a poor woman, and 
which led to the exclamation, “ Why, this 
might have been sold for much and given to 
the poor.” There are always some who are 
ready to cry out against any outlay which 
has not some immediate return in dollars and 
cents; against those who, in their generous 
affection and devotion, throw everything they 
have into some cause which wins their en- 
thusiasm, or to some person who gains their 
love. Many who are never ready to help the 
poor, are always ready to show how much 
might be done if others were not so extrava- 
gant and impulsive. We know, too, from 
farther reading, that one who exclaimed 
against this offering by Mary was the very 
one who afterwards, with the most avaricious 
spirit offered to deliver Jesus to the officers 
for crucifixion ; “ What will you give me if 
I will give him up to you?” and of whose ap- 
parent interest in the poor it is written, 
“This he said, not that he cared for the poor, 
but because he was.a thief.” So a vast num- 
ber of the easy expressions of sympathy for 
the suffering, of the very ready suggestion for 
their relief, of the vast endowments for phil- 
anthropical purposes, are made by those who 
have stolen their fortunes from others whose 
poverty they have first created. It was not 
thus with Jesus. He saw there were times 
when love could not be weighed against 
money. There are many times when the lav- 
ishness with which we pour out all we have, 
either to obtain or to preserve, or to bestow 
these memorials of the heart, is no extrava- 
gance—but rather the testimony of a noble- 
ness of generosity and a depth of love to 
which much may be forgiven, and whose own 
satisfaction is a compensation for all the ills 
and pangs of poverty. 

The other is in the story of the marvelous 
supply of food, after which comes the com- 
mand to gather up the fragments of the feast 
lest something be lost—as if Jesus could not 
bear the sight of waste in the least things, 
even the remains of a repast, for hunger would 
come again, and perhaps not so easy and un 
natural a supply. What a lesson is this for 
the improvident, for those who in the hour of 
satisfaction and fulness think not of the future 
need; for those whose practice of economy 
never descends to such common uses. 

But look at Nature! what a divine econo- 
mist is she. With a profuseness of Jife which 
seems at first the very type of extravagance 
and recklessness, we look a second time, and 
find how she uses over and over again every 




































travagance is in the loss of anything, even 


some use; extravagance is the habit of mis- 
use of things; extravagance is in putting too 
high an estimate upon things unessential, in 
reversing the values of things; extravagance 
is in using all we have now, regardless of 
future needs; extravagance is in such @ use 
of other’s property as we should never think 
of making with our own. 





even the crumbs swept from our tables; ex: . 


the least, which by care might be turned to © 


No one can observe the manner in which | 
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all public institutions are carried on, without 
being struck by this sin of extravagance 
which runs through everything, not only in 
the affairs of government, but as well in near- 
ly all matters of charity, in all those vast 
organizations for the refuge and reform of the 
vicious, abandoned and outcast. Go to al- 
most any one of these in our large cities, and 
you will find that once or twice a week the 
Directors will come together with their friends 
for guests ; they will have more elaborate and 
elegant entertainments than they would think 
of providing at their own homes; they will 
have two hours for dinner and one hour to look 
into the affairs of the work which has been 
committed to their care; they will come‘and 
go in carriages and trains and steamboats far 
oftener than there is any need, frequently as 
much for pleasure as for interest, because it is 
all at the city’s expense. 

But who pays city bills? and do caterers 
who provide for, and hackmen who drive, aud 
hosts who entertain city guests, always do it 
more reasonably than for anybody else? 
This extravagant custom of entertainment 
whenever any business ia to be done, or par- 
tially done, runs through all public institu- 
tions, corporations, affairs. Their officers are 
rarely thoughtful about public interests in 
small things, and forget how rapidly the lit- 
tle turn into the great. There can be no 
question of the necessity or advantage of all 
persons who are entrusted with the interests 
of any public matters coming together as 
often and as long as they please, at whatever 
reasonable expepses, when those interests are 
their main concern and deliberation. The 
public is exceedingly generous and forbearing 
in regard to that—but when you take advan- 
tage of public positions for private interests, 
when traveling and entertainment take more 
time and expense than the institutions you 
are to advise about and manage, then extrav- 
agance works its baneful influence throughout 
society. When charitable institutions are 
supported at the cost of vast debts to cities, 
when corporations for manufacturing or for 
travel are burdened with mortgages and debts 
and pay nothing to those who have invested 
in them their earnings, the indifference with 
which directors can go on with all their ex 
penses, at the public cost, their entertain- 
ments, their pleasure trips, all pass beyond 
the limits of thoughtlessness into actual dis- 
honor. 

Who could object for one moment to any- 
body going anywhere strictly for the business 
or advantage of any institution, corporation 
or office with which he may be connected? 
Alas! how many give two hours for them 




































selves, and one for the public; go once for 
public interests, and who can tell how often 
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for themselves! How many seek all these ap- 
pointments merely to carry on private specu- 
lations or private intrigues, or social pleas- 
ures, and use them wholly for personal or 
political influence. 
look around and see the present public good 
to which they have brought us. 
does not stop there, but with what importu- 
nity, with what effrontery do they see to it 
that their friends, their children, their families 
are all provided for by the public in the 
same way. And the rule of honor is so sim- 
ple that the way-faring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein. 
sole good of the corporation or institution of 
which one is a guardian or director, is allow- 
able; all your journeyings, your entertain- 
ments, with a very free interpretation, for 
that object, are right. 
any body else uses a free pass or accepts the 
hospitality for any other object, it is not 
right! 

stealing. 


The public good! Alas! 


The evil 


Everything for the 


Every time you or 


Designedly or thoughtlessly, it is 


What shall be said, too, of those who in 


other positions use such privileges, as they 
may argue, because of their influence or be- 
cause of inadequate compensation? 
easy to persuade ourselves of the great im- 
portance to society of our own work, of our 
own office, and those persons who have the 
easiest access to the public ear, have not been 
slow to magnify their place; the priesthood 
in all ages has done this, 
last one to depreciate the high office of the 
clergy ; to ignore the vast and beneficent in- 


It is 


I should be the 


fluence of a good press; to say aught against 


the necessity and value of honest public offi- 
cers. 


But comparative importance or value 
is not to be spoken of in this multitudinous 
division of social interests; the priesthood 
cannot say to the press, I have no need of 
thee; the press cannot say to agriculture, I 
am of more importance than thou. Surely a 
physician is as valuable as an editor, a farmer 
as a teacher. We are all bound together 
with different gifts and stations, as one vast 
social body—but our concern is simply this, 
that clergymen and editors and public officials 
are paid quite as fairly for the work they do 
as anybody else, and they should pay just the 
same for what in other departments they re- 
ceive, and it is all a self-delusion to think we 
are not as well paid. If not, clergymen can 
do something else. Editors are not slow if 
they desire to give up their occupation, to 
convince you they have had a very fair per- 
centaze; and the multitude of applicants for 
any public vacancy shows what is the popu- 
lar feeling in regard to that. If we are noé 
as well paid, this is the sure method to keep 
us from being; a free pass now and then is a 
poor equivalent for an inadequate salary. 
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Many a man gives a clergyman or an editor 
a pass because it costs him nothing, and he 
gains the credit fora large benevolence. Men 
in public positions bestow these favors as a 
part of this universal extravagance, because 
they cost them nothing, and men in public 
positions accept these favers in keeping with 
that readiness to receive without rendering 
any equivalent. The extravagance on one 
side, and the thoughtlessness from the prev- 
alence of this system of corruption, reveal a 
social condition blunted and steeled against 
every high sense of honor; a wide-spread de- 
moralization from which, if not remedied, 
only increasing evils and complications must 
ensue. We hear everywhere of strikes among 
laborers, of self-protective associations, of 
communism, of pleas and arguments to divide 
the property of the wealthy among the poor, 
a wild dream of prosperity which would not 
last a moment; but who can wonder at that 
when the lesson is well taught from the ex- 
travagance of corporations, of institutions, 
whose officers seek ovly for self-aggrandize- 
ment, and use all public thoroughfares only 
to increase their private fortunes, and when 
multitudes everywhere, far better paid than 
the average, never hesitate to travel or be 
entertained at the public charge? Whata 
return might mot nearly all these public cor- 
“susp make, if those who for years have 

een traveling with their families and friends 
for pleasure or for self-interest, for nothing, 
would say, not with the penitence and gener- 
osity of the publican Zaccheus, “ Behold, 
Lord, if I have taken anything from any man 
I restore him four-fold ;” but simply “‘ Behold, 
Lord, if I have taken anything from the public 
welfare, I restore one-fourth.” And yet, just as 
surely as thoughtlessnees, as honesty, as justice, 
as prudence, are demanded for social welfare; 
just as surely as the eternal law of justice 
and far-reaching wisdom, of infinite careful- 
ness which lets no fragment be lost, rule over 
us, the day of recompense must sometime 
come. There is not much envy for wealth 
honorably attained and nobly used, but we 
cannot wonder at the wild passions, the angry 
threats, the bitter enmities of the poorer 
classes, their feeling that all honor has de- 
parted from the world, that religion is but a 
mockery, a hypocrisy, when they see the 
wealthiest, the most influential, yea, even 
those who are accounted honorable and reli- 
gious, foremost in the practice of these ex- 
travagancies and dishonesties. 

The matter is one of the easiest solution to 
every reflecting and upright person. It is 
only in a time of general financial disaster 
and distress that we see plainly whither all 
our extravagancies and dishonesties, gradual- 
ly accumulating, have been tending—but 
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the question is simply this: When the byp 
dens of social life press harder and harder on 
every side, is it an honorable thing for people 
who have public positions and public dutig 
to indulge these extravagancies? Is it ay 
honorable thing for those who can afford tp 
pay the expenses of traveling, just as well ag 
the average of the middle and laborip 

classes, not to do it? When it is plain as the 
sunlight that every time they do not do go, ig 
so much added to the cost of others, or g 
much taken from the horest earnings of g 
company or the just income of others—therg 
can be but one answer from an honorable 
man: There is nothing noble or just o 
honorable about it—and if these persons ip 
the highest places, and of most abundant 
means do not give up of themselves the ideg 
that it is all fair whatever they can steal from 
the public, or gain without rendering any 
equivalent, there will come a rebuke and con. 
tempt from the righteous indignation of ap 
aroused public, which shall require more 
than four-fold of all their unjust acquisitions, 

Without pausing to consider the reason, 
whether from our unexampled material prog 
perity; from the habits we gained during our 
war; from the use of a false currency which 
only a supreme ignorance or a fupreme yil- 
lainy would endeavor to defend—it is evi- 
dent that personal extravagance is a wide- 
spread evil among us. Nor do I speak of the 
custom, only too prevalent, of going beyond 
our income, without any reasonable prospect 
of paying for things which a reckless age has 
made us think necessary. That is not ex- 
travagance, but fraud ! 

Private extravagance consists first of all in 
the waste of anything by that false reasoning 
that we can afford it because the supply is 
unfailing. We only mivister to the evil of 
public extravagance, when in our homes we 
let servants waste as they please, because the 
say we shall not find it out, or we can afford 
it, when they use the winter’s supply of coal 
and food and throw all the fragments away 
because, as their reason, the store-house is 
filled and their employers are rich. Waste 
is itself a sin, no matter what wealth or re 
sources lie behind it. 

In the next place, there-is a sin in that ex- 
travagance which easily leads others into the 
same. It is very evident that some extrava- 
gancies are more contagious than others. 
For example: Take the building of a com- 
fortable or even an elegant home; the lay: 
ing out or the cultivation of pleasure grounds, 
of flowers and | fruits, and all the marvelous 
products of nature; if you look around you, 
you find that very few persons are tempted to 
follow to their own ruin the example of those 


who do this. The number is very small of 
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those who begin to build and cannot finish ; 
and they soon become a by-word. 

It is so also in all efforts or expenditures to 
make one’s home beautiful and attractive, 
and still more with all that aids in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, or that belongs to the refine- 
ment of art; very few without these tastes 
are led into any extravagancies in regard to 
these things. If one spends his money, even 
extravagantly, for a library, are there many 
tempted to follow his example? It belongs 
tothe higher type of man to deny himself 
other gratifications, to add to the culture of 
his life, domestic, mental or moral. “Iam 
thankful to the gods” says M. Aurelius, 
“that I was subjected to a ruler and a father 
who was able to bring me to the knowledge 
that it is possible for a man to live in a pal- 
ace without wanting either guards or em- 
pbroidered dresses, and such like show.” And 
again he says of Antoninus, “With bow little 
he was satisfied, such as lodging, bed, dress, 
food, servants.’’ On the other hand, how con- 
tagious is the example of extravagance in 
regatd to outward show, not to be outdone 
upon the street at whatever sacrifice of culture 
or comfort or improvement at home. Here 
is where the example is fatal; here is where 
extravagance assumes the proportions of a 
vast sin. 

The sin of extravagance consists in rever- 
sing the values of things. Do you not find 
that you generally gain what you seek after 
earnestly, determinedly, persistently? (fyou 
are set upon any pleasures, and dissipations, 
do you not find somehow or other the means? 
You contract any habit either hurtful or 
helpful, and do you not procure what minis- 
ters to it? Is it spending an evening, one, 
two, three each week with a dear friend or at 
a pestilential saloon—are you not there when 
the time comes round? You expect some 
personal or sensual gratification, and do you 
not compass the ends without any thought of 
the cost? Now, the sin of our extravagan- 
cies in this respect is that we do not put the 
costliness upon the right things; we attain 
what we seek after, but seek not after the 
best ; we are extravagant upon things which 
give us no permanent rewards, and say we 
cannot afford, when the truth is, we do not 
earnestly desire the things which are substan- 
tial, endearing, uplifting; we gratify our 
passions and disregard our honest debts; we 
ean provide for a show of dress or ornament, 
but not culture; pay for cigars, but not 
churches; for ribaldry, and not for religion; 
and this is extravagance-—this is sin. 

In our favored land, we have been going 
on for years with a supply of everything, 




































more miraculous than the story of feeding 
the multitude of old; abundant prosperity 
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valuable of these records. 
is mostly good, and the ink still black. The 
style is a quaint mixture of Welsh and 
Anglo-Saxon. 
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has brought in all kinds of extravagancies ; 
—and now society seems broken, and we 
must gather up the fragments that remain, 
lest all be lost. 
eternal law that there comes a day after to- 
day; the long concealed greed and fraud of 
individuals break out at last in the social 
evils they have been gradually heaping up. 
There is no religion worth much if it reach 
not down to these homely and common and 
daily matters. 
but to deal justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with him? Before that divine re- 
quirement, professions are vain; formalities 
deceitful; sacrifices loathsome; charity only 
a hypocrisy ; worship only a falsehoood flung 
into the Infinite Ear. 
ciety first, but do your part to improve socie- 
ty. Instead of the maxim, “ Pay as you go,” 
pay wherever you go. Throw up your free 
passes. 
cles on the social craft. 
ceive without rendering an equivalent. Help 
bear, and not shirk the burdens of society. 
Put the essentials first. 
the best things, of those things which belong 
to honor, truth, manliness, virtue, the affec- 
tions, God; and the seeming waste shall be 
a memorial to be spoken of throughout the 
world and the ages. 


We must remember the 


What doth the Lord require, 


Expect not from so- 


Show yourself men, and not barna- 
Be ashamed to re- 


Be extravagant of 





“OLD RECORDS.” 
In giving some account of the Circular 


Meeting last held at Merion, mention was 
made of the old Monthly Meeting books, 
dating back to the earliest settlement of 
Friends in that part of our State. 


The Book of Certificates is among the most 
The penmanship 


From among many of these, breathing the 


same spirit of earnest, living faith and bro- 
therly affection, the following has been se- 


lected. No effort has been made to retain 
the spelling or abbreviations; it would be 
next to imposible to read it as it stands with- 
out an interpreter. It is a certificate of re- 
moval, addressed as follows: 

“To Wm. Penn, Proprietor and Governor 
of Pennsylvania to the officers and inhabi- 
tants thereof: 

“ We who are your brethren, baptized into 
one body, though in persecuting Britain, do 
transmit our salutation of love unto you alk 
in New British Canaan, with aspirations unto 
the Almighty for your continual peace and 
fel'city. 

“At a Quarterly Meeting in Pontymoel, 
Monmouthshire, whose continuc] meetings 
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have been kept ever since the year 1655 to 
this present. Although the house was locked 
up this last whole year, yet have we kept our 
meetings in the court, constantly, before the 
house, and have so continued through the 
frost and snow all the last winter, upon con- 
sideration that a brother of ours, Howell 

Jones, an inhabitant of these parts, is re- 
solved for Pennsylvania, we have thought it 
not unimportant to transmit this, our certifi- 
cate with him, to satisfy ambiguities if oc- 
casion may require. We do certify that the 
man is just and upright, and is a member of 
our church, and hath been resident in mod- 
eration among us it is thought towards twenty 
years, and hath traveled in the truth as a 
servant for the Truth of life eternal. He 
hath small estate of his own and a family of 
wife and children; therefore we desire our 
friends to have a Christian regard towards 
him, and to allot him a place of residence 
with moderation and clemency, so shall we 
pray unto the Almighty to recompense all 
his benefactors, and rest your faithful breth- 
ren according to Christ’s commands, viz., 
‘That we love one another, even as He hath 
loved us.’ 

“At Pontymoel, the 2d of Fifth month, 1684. 
“Signed’ by Richard Hanbury, Philip 
Leonard, and 25 others.” R. 
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In our last number, the name of Sam’l M. 
Janney, of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Va., was inadvertently omitted from the list 
of Friends attending the Yearly Meeting with 
minutes. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING (con- 
tinued).—In our last number, a friend in 
attendance furnished some account of the 
Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, and the 
hope was expressed that in the present num- 
ber we would report more fully the proceed- 
ings of both Men’s and Women’s Meetings. 
The men’s branch was about as large as usual, 
and the representatives were nearly all pres- 
ent. The first sitting was mainly occupied 


in opening the meeting and reading the epis- 
tolary greetings from our several Yearly 
Meetings, and a committee was appointed to 
prepare replies. 

At the afternoon session, the fepresenta- 
tives reported the names of Benjamin G. 
Foulke for Clerk, and Daniel Foulke for As- | 
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sistant Clerk, who were united with and they 
appointed. They also suggested that the 
time of the meeting was valuable, and tha 
Friends should be careful to confine their ye. 
marks as much as possible to the business be. 
fore the meeting. It was further suggested 
that an advantage would result from some 
change in the hour of assembling. 

A joint committee of men and wemey 
Friends was appointed, who, after considering 
the subject, were generally united in propos. 
ing that the sessions in future should open 
at 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., and continue about 
two hours each. 
acceptable, the change went into effect on 
Third-day afternoon. 

A proposition from Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting to amend our discipline so as to en- 
able Monthly Meetings to expunge from their 


records the names of such persons as remain — 
for a long time absent, and do not, by cor. | 


respondence or otherwise, apprise their 
friends of a continued interest in the Society, 
or of any desire to remain longer connected 
with it, was submitted to a committee, 


Second and Third days were occupied ing © 


consideration of the queries and answers, and 
it was gratifying to observe that, as the vari- 
ous subjects were presented, the vocal exer. 
cises spread throughout the meeting, and were 
generally concise ard pertinent. Many of 
the younger members participated, giving 
evidence to those who have long been actively 
engaged in the affairs of the Society that 


there is a band coming upon the stage who | 


are under the preparing Hand for usefulness 
in the church. 
Meetings for worship were held in the sev- 


eral meeting houses on Fifih-day morning, | 


On the afternoon of that day, the minutes of 
the Representative Committee were read and 
their proceedings approved. They were not 
marked by much active effort during the past 
year. At the close of the sitting, a memorial 
of our deceased friend William Dorsey, pre- 
pared by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and 
adopted by the Quarterly Meeting, was 
read, which, with the impressive remarks 
that followed, brought the meeting into a 
feelirg of much solemnity, under which it 
adjourned. 


















This proposition, being | 
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The meetings on Sixth day were occupied 
in considering reports from the several com- 
mittees under appointment of the Yearly 
Meeting. The committee on the proposition 
from Haddonfield reported they were gen- 
erally united in recommending its adoption ; 
but, there not being sufficient unity in the 
meeting, it was dismissed from the minutes. 

The committee appointed at our last Yearly 
Meeting to make such changes in the Book 
of Discipline as shall bring it into accord- 
ance with the principle then adopted, equal- 
izing the powers of men’s and women’s meet- 
ings, made a report of the changes necessary. 
On consideration, it was concluded to print 
these changes in the extracts, and defer the 
adoption of them until our next Yearly Meet- 
ing, that time might be allowed for their con- 
sideration. 

The Committee on Education, which has 
stood appointed for several years past, made a 
report of their labors for the past year, which 
elicited an interesting discussion. There is 
much to encourage in the interest manifested 
throughout the Yearly Meeting in the guarded 
and religious education of the children be- 
longing to it in schools under the care of 
Friends. 

The annual report of the Indian Commit- 
tee was read and considered. In view of the 
satisfactory progress which is making by the 
Indians of Nebraska in the arts of civilized 
life, the meeting was introduced into much 
exercise at the prospect of a change in the 
policy of the Government, and the fear that 
the remnants of those once powerful tribes 
will be transferred to the care of the War 
Department. 

Both of the last-named committees were 
continued and encouraged to persevere in 
their labors. Their reports were directed to 
be published in full in the Extracts of the 
Yearly Meeting, and it is probable some fur- 
ther notice may appear in these columns. 

During the meeting religious visits were 
received from Martha Shepard and Lydia H. 
Price. 

After a season of solemn silence, the Clerk 
read the closing minute, in which the feeling 
of thankfulness for the evidence of Divine 
favor was acknowledged. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING OF 
Women Frienps.—During the morning 
session of Third-day, the 16th, the Epistles 
from Illinois and from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ings were read with much interest. That 
from Indiana was a warm testimony to the 
power of love as a governing principle in 
every relation of life, while the communica- 
tion from the new Yearly Meeting of Illinois 
contained an earnest exhortation to the youth 
to maintain their standing as Friends, and 
be unswervingly faithful to principle. A 
sense of the necessity of the spirit of prayer 
pervading all our meetings for business, was 
also expressed, and this epistle was thought 
of sufficient interest to be printed and circu- 
lated with the extracts. 


The remainder of the session was occupied 
with the consideration of the report of the 
committee appointed last Yearly Meeting to 
make the necessary changes in the Book of 
Discipline, with reference to women’s meet- 
ings. The changes agreed upon were united 
with, though the decision of the men’s meet- 
ing, afterwards communicated, was fully ac- 
quiesced in. 

During the afternoon session the first four 
Queries were read and answered, and called 
forth several valuable communications in 
advocacy of our distinctive testimonies. The 
emphatic declaration of religious convictions 
by some of the more experienced, the exhor- 
tations to continued and increased faithful- 
ness, and the friendly and wise counsel to 
the youth, were all of deep interest, and the 
meeting closed at an early hour. 


On Fourth-day, the remainder of the 
Queries were answered, and many points of 
interest in regard to the maintenance of our 
principles were discussed. Some Friends ex- 
pressed regret that the term “hireling” was 
indiscriminately applied to those who received 
pecuniary compensation for their services as 
religious teachers, believing the epithet much 
less appropriate in this day and in this land 
than it was in England at the time of the 
rise of the Society of Friends. 

In the afternoon, a religious visit was re- 
ceived from William Brosius, and on Fifth- 
day afternoon a similar visit from Joseph 
Horner. 
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The epistle to our Friends of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting was read, and, requiring 
alteration, was returned to the committee 


for revision. That prepared for Friends of 
New York Yearly Meeting was approved. 
Near the close of the meeting, a Friend called 
attention to the great size of the gathering, 
and expressed her conviction that advantage 
would arise from the division of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, the women’s portion of which 
had now grown too large to act conveniently 
asa deliberative body. Other Friends ex- 
pressed the same view, but no action was 
taken in the matter. 


Sixth-day morning meeting was very large 
and much crowded, but quiet and good order 
was observed. After several offerings in the 
ministry, the report of the Indian Committee 
was read. It set forth the efforts of Friends 
for the education and protection of the In- 
dians during the past year, and was of great 
interest. Schools have been satisfactorily 
started, many acres of land have been broken 
and brought into use, timber has been felled 
and sawed for building, paid Indian labor 
being euccessfully employed. In many cases, 
hindering influences are acknowledged which 
it has been difficult tosurmount. The In- 
dians have very limited comprehension of 
the advantages of intellectual education, and 
it is not found easy to get the children in- 
structed any farther than in the merest rudi- 
ments. Girls have been taught sewing, wash- 
ing and ironing, as well as other . things 
thought needful for a more advanced civili- 
zation ; and one Indian girl has been deemed 
proficient enough to be employed as a teacher. 
It is gratifying to learn that some of the 
women are now prepared to make garments 
from the raw material furnished. 

After the reading of the report, much feel- 
ing was expressed by several Friends on be- 
half of the remnant of the ancient tribes who 
so kindly received our fathers when they 
sought refuge from priestcraft and tyranny 
among them. Fervent hope was expressed 
by a venerable and earnest laborer in the 
cause of the oppressed, that something may 
yet be done to turn the hearts of our rulers 
toward justice and mercy to these helpless 
ones, 
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The morning meeting closed with a tough. 
ing exhortation to the young to seek the Way 
of life, the path of willing dedication to the 
Divine service, and the glad assurance Was 
given that joy and peace were ever attendant 
upon a righteous life. The yoke impogeg 
upon the faithful servant is easy, and the 
burden light. 

The remaining epistles to the sever} 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond 
were read at the afternoon silting, and were 
adopted with slight correction. 

A deputation from men’s meeting, ap. 
nounced that they had not adopted the pro. 
position from Haddonfield, and had dropped 
the subject from their minutes, in which action 
women’s meeting concurred. 

A memorial of our deceased friend Wil. 
liam Dorsey called forth several tributes to 
his worth from those who had long been his 
fellow-workers in the cause of Truth, 
and who have deeply felt his removal from 
among us. 


The meeting closed at this session with the 


grateful acknowledgment, that during the — 


time of its deliberations much harmony and 
condescension, and much Divine favor had 
been experienced. 


OGG tee 


BANcROFT’s CENTENNIAL EDITION oF 
THE History oF THE UNITED Strate 


(Little, Brown & Co.), claims the earnest ap | 


proval of the critics. This work in its origi- 


nal form was justly accounted a triumph of 7 
historic research, critical care and vivid dee © 


scription ; and our religious society owes the 
author a debt of grateful appreciation for his 
just and philosophic statement of the influence 
of our Quaker fathers in the days of the first 
settlement of the country in establishing polit- 
ical and religious liberty. 

Of the revised edition now presented to us, 
the Tribune says : 


“Tt bears the last touches of the author's 4} 


hand, and is the fruit of his ripe and rich ex: 
perience. He has evidently engaged ix the 
work of revision with the keen zest of origi- 
nal composition. 
form literally shows the freshness and ardor 
with which he has sought to impress the 
child of his age with the seal of perfection, 


ivery page in its new | 
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It has been no holiday task to submit the la- 
hor of @ life commenced in the fervor of 
outh, and pursued through the strength of 
manhood, to the austere judgment of impar- 
tial maturity. ‘The work has been performed 
with @ critical thoroughness and justice, a 
freedom from the pride of authorship, and 
from the seductions of personal self conscious- 
ness, of which there are but rare examples in 
literary history.” 

The work in its new form is much con- 
densed and contains some new matter, while 
a few of its previous statements have been 
pruned away. The following paragraph is’ 
introduced in the Eighth Chapter on The 
Pilgrims. 

“In Germany, the Reformation sprung not 
from the superior authority of the sovereign, 
but from a peasant-born man of the people, 
and aimed at aregeneration both in moralsand 
doctrine. When Martin Luther proclaimed 
that justification is by faith alone, supersti- 
tion was at one blow cut up by the roots. 
The supernatural charm which hung over the 
orders whose membeis or whose chief had, 
time out of mind, usurped the exclusive right 
to absolve from sin and to interpose them- 
selves between man and God, was dissolved. 
Every man became his own priest, and was 
directly in the hands of the Almighty, with 
no other mediator than the Eternal Wisdom, 
with no absolution for evil deeds but by re- 
pentance and a new life. There could be no 
higher expression of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual over against his fellow-men. The 
claim of right to the freedom of private judg- 
ment is a feeble and partial statement in 
comparison ; for it declares the individual 
man under God alone, not the keeper of his 
judgment only, but independent of pope, bis- 
hop, priest and all others of his kind, the 
keeper of his reason, affections, conscience and 
character; in a word, of his whole being, now 
and hereafter. Therefore itis that, inan age 
when political questions were enounced in 
theological forms, justification by faith alone 
was the inscription on the gate through which 
the more advanced of the human race were 
to pass to freedom.” 

The parallel between Luther and Calvin is 
thus reconstructed and enlarged. 
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“ Both Luther and Calvin brought the in- 
dividual into immediate relation with God; 
but Calvin, under a more stern and militant 
form of doctrine, lifted the individual above 
pope and prelate, and priest and presbyter, 
above Catholic Church and national church 
and general synod, above indulgences, remis- 
sions and absolutions from fellow-mortals, and 
brought him into the immediate dependence 
on God, wkose eternal, irreversible choice is 
made by himself alone, not arbitrarily, but 
aceording to his own highest wisdom and jus- 
tice. Luther spared the altar, and hesitated 
to deny totally the real presence; Calvin, 
with superior dialectics, accepted as a com- 
memoration and a seal the rite which the 
Catholics revered as a sacrifice. Luther 
favored magnificence in public worship, as an 
aid to devotion; Calvin, the guide of repub- 
lics, avoided in their churches all appeals to 
the seuses, as a peril to pure religion. Luther 
condemned the Roman Church for its immor- 
ality; Calvin, for its idolatry. Luther ex- 
posed the folly of superstition, ridiculed the 
hair shirt and the scourge, the purchased in- 
dulgence, and dearly bought, worthless masses 
for the dead; Calvin shrunk from their crim- 
inality with impatient horror. Luther per- 
mitted the cross and the taper, pictures and 
images as things of indifference; Calvin 
demanded a spiritual worship in its utmost 
purity. Luther left the organization of the 
church to princes and governments ; Calvin 
reformed doctrine, ritual and practice; and, 
by establishing ruling elders in each church 
and an elective synod, he secured to his poli- 
ty a representative character, which combined 
authority with popular rights. Both Luther 
and Calvin insisted that, for each one, there 
is and can be no other priest than himself ; 
and, as a consequence, both agreed in the 
purity of the clergy. Both were of one mind 
that, should pious Jayman choose one of their 
number to be their minister, ‘the man so 
chosen would be as truly a priest as if all the 
bishops in the world had consecrated him,’ ” 


FrrienpDs’ Book AssocratTion.—The stock- 
holders of Friends’ Book Association of Phil- 
adelphia held their annual meeting on Sec- 
ond-day evening, the 15th inst., at Race St. 


Meeting-house. The audience was small, but 
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@ lively interest was manifested in the affairs | strictest economy and care necessary in onde j 


of the Association and the financial exhibit 


of the Treasurer as given in the report of | they would like towards the publication and dj 


the Board of Directors. 
It was remarked that there are 240 stock- 


holders, holding the capital $10,000, and if| ‘¢ ture. 


run the business on a self-sustaining basis, and 
managers have not, therefore, been able to dg 
ination of Friendly literature. They do not, boy. 
ever, feel discouraged with the results thus far» 
tained, but look forward to increased Usefulness jp 


Another year has more fully convinced ug 


these would use a reasonable amount of in-| the undertaking was a right one, and although i 


fluence in favor of the objects contemplated 


in the establishment of a Friends’ book store | dence and 


its ultimate success would be assured. 

The great amount of good that may be ac- 
complished by the Association if the méans 
are placed in its hands to publish carefully- 
prepared pamphlets and other papers that 


not all we may desire, still we hope that in time jt 
will prove such as to be fully entitled to the cong. 


support of all who are interested in th, 
Society of Friends. 


By order of the Board, 


Henry BENTLEY, Presideng, 
Attest, Louisa J. Roperrs, Secretary. 


DIED. 


FATRLAMB.—In Middletown, Third month 97 


have a bearing on the great questions of | 1876,John H. Fairlamb, in the 77th year of his agg: 


moral and social progress that are agitating 
the public at large, was clearly shown, and 
it was believed that a generous liberality, ex- 
tended by those of Jarge worldly possessions, 
would enable the Board of Directors to issue 
such publications at a rate that would bring 
them within the reach of all classes. 


The report of the Board of Directors is as 
follows : 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 3d, 1876. 

The last annual meeting of stockholders was held 
a few weeks before the close of the first business 
year of Friends’ Book Association, and conse- 
quently no report of the business of the year could 
be made. 

On the Ist of the succeeding Seventh month an 
inventory of stock was taken, and it was ascer- 
tained that, after paying.all expenses of the first 
business year, our capital was impaired about $500. 
When it is considered that the enterprise was a new 
ore, that the expenses were heavy, and that but 
about ten months’ business had been done (the store 
having been opened in the latter part of Eighth 
month, 1874), the managers felt not dissatisfied 
with the result, especially as the entire year had 
been one of general business depression. 

The second year’s business is now drawing to a 
close, but a knowledge of the result cannot be 
reached till after the lst of Seventh month next. 
It may be stated, however, that there has been an 
increase in the amount of sales over last year of 
about 40 per cent., and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that during the present year the store will be 
self-sustaining. 

During the past year the Association has endeay- 
ored in some measure to carry out the objects of its 
formation. A number of Friends’ books have been 
published, as, for instance, the ‘‘ Home Circle,” by 
Ann S. Paschal; an edition of “Janney’s Life of 
Penn,” an edition of “ Penn’s Rise and Progress of 
the People called Quakers,” and latterly a new work 
by S. M. Janney, entitled ‘ Peace Principles as Ex- 


a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Delawar 
county, Pa. 


LARRABEE.—First-day, Fifth mo. 14th, at the 
residence of George Stearns, Baltimore, Elizab 
daughter of the late Daniel and Anne Larrabee; g 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall gg 
God.” 

RILEY.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, on the evening 
of the 6th of Fifth mo., 1876, E. Ellen, wife of Dp 
William Riley; an active and esteemed member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


STOKES.—-At his late residence in Medford, ¥, 
J., Fourth month 28th, 1876, Wm. Stokes, an elder 
of Medford Monthly Meeting, in the 86th year of his 
age. 

This dear friend was enab'ed to bear his pre 
tracted sufferings with remarkable cheerfulness ang 
Christian resignation, accepting them as being th 
Divine Will. He was a firm believer in the ancient 
doctrines of Friends, a diligent attender of ourre 
ligious meetings, and a faithful watchman in th 
church, as well as a good example for honesty and 
integrity in his neighborhood, by an upright and 
consistent walk through life. 
that his day’s work might keep pace with the day, 
He was favored with his intellectual powers to the 
last, expressing a short time before the close his 
firm confidence in and love to his Heavenly Father, 


saying to his children as they administered kindly to 7 


his wants, “that his work was done, and there was 
nothing in his way.” With this sweet assurance he 
quietly passed away as one falling asleep—leaving 
to his children and friends the consoling evidence 
that his was a happy change from time to eternity, 

WAYNE.—On Second-day, 22d inst., Margaret 
W., daughter of the late Wm. Wayne; a memberof 


the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held 
Race street. : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPI, 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
No. 8. 


Preliminaries being arranged, the boat” 


emplified in the Early History of Pennsylvania.” | party started about half past nine, amid the 
Besides the above, two or three First-day School | cheers of those who did not go. Towards the 


books have been issued. A general assortment of 
Friends’ books is kept on sale at the store, and en- 
deavor is made to make it a convenient resort for 
Friends. 


The moderate amount of capital has rendered the | little angry lake. 


middle of the day, the wind suddenly rose, 


He was concerned © 





Se ne ee a a oe os 





and soon brought up swelling waves, that § 


broke in regular surf on the shores of the 
They had an adventurous 
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day, but highly interesting, yet not unat- 
tended with some risk and danger. I borrow 
the narrative from our M. E.’s notes. “ We 
had not proceeded more than twenty minutes 
ghen our rowers neared the shore, requiring, 
as we understood, more hands. But what 
was our surprise, when all at once there was 
s regular skirmish on board, and one of the 
men was forced on shore. Timoleon was 
after him in an instant, the expostulations of 
our gentlemen were all in vain; one stone 
after another was thrown, and the poor unfor- 
tanate sailor makes an ignominious retreat. 
Great was our astonishment when we found 
it was our captain to whom summary justice 
had been thus administered. Again there 
were angry words, and blows ensuing, when 
upjamps the good clergyman of our party, 
and separates the two combatants by rushing 
between them ; the refractory man is landed, 
and we managed to get away from the shore 
with our reduced crew. The whole disturb- 
ance, we found, was occasioned by a demand, 
on the part of the captain, for two more 
Napoleons for one extra passenger! We 
pow sailed northward along the western side 
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“No one appeared to be in the least 
alarmed, bat, learning from the sailors that 
it would be three hours before we could 
reach Tiberias, it was at once concluded to 
make for the nearest shore, as soon as possi: 
ble. The breakers did not lessen as we ap- 
proached, and the fact dawned upon us that 
to land from the boat would be impossible, 
so there was nothing for us but cheerfully 
and quietly to submit to our fate. The three 
ladies were safely and gallantly borne on 
shore in the arms of the natives, up to their 
necks in water, and the gentlemen waded as 
best they could. The disasters of the day 
were not ended. Three of the gentlemen 
had gone on, the remainder, with the ladies, 
had not proceeded far when there was again 
consternation. The faithful Joseph, Timo- 
leon’s servant, in the needful unrobing, had 
lost uearly the whole of his wages, paid to 
him the previous day ; we could only stay a 
few moments for the fruitless search. The 
stars were shining brightly, but one of the 
ladies could proceed but slowly, for the road 
was extremely rough and fatiguing. Truly 
glad were we to meet a messenger with lan- 


of the lake as far as Magdala; here we were | terns, and afterward some of our party, who 


{ 


becalmed for two hours, but reached the site | had come out to meet us, and thankful to 


of Bethaaida in safety, about 2 o’clock. The 


allay their fears, for we had been in greater 


‘woe unto Bethsaida’ is, indeed, literally | jeopardy than we imagined at the time. 


fulfilled, one house being the only vestige 
rmaining. About 20 minutes’ walk along 
the shore of the lake brought us in sight of 
what are now supposed to be the ruins of 
(apernaum. Here some of us sat down to 
rest and contemplate. A chapter from the 
Bible was propose3, which was followed by 
appropriate hymns, and, I think I may add, 
silent worship ascended from each heart; a 
little season never to be forgotten. We con- 
versed on privileges which had been specially 
felt while in the boat that morning, that, in 
our company, we could bring out and quietly 
rad our Bible or prayer book at all times 
and occasions (frequently on horseback and 
at the luncheon ground), without the slight- 
at embarrassment or discomfort. On re- 
embarking, about 4 o’clock, we were sanguine 
mough to hope that a favorable wind would 
take us quickly back to our tents. But this 


® was not to be; we were again becalmed off 


Magdala. Then a sudden gust of wind 


S helped us quickly forward; our little craft 
| was tossed with the waves; our unskillful 
| amen continually shifted our almost worn- 


out sails, as the wind changed or fell, and as 


 mddenly rose again. One wave, higher than 


the rest, surged into our boat, and several 


) suffered from sea-sickness. Our misfortunes 


were attributed to Timoleon, who stoned the 
captain, and to me for having expressed a 
Wish for a ‘storm on the Sea of Galilee.’ 


Soon after landing, we met a company of 
women, the wives of our boatmen, weeping 
and wailing with Oriental excitement, the 
report having reached them that the boat was 
wrecked and all lives lost. With grateful 
hearts we were all willing to contribute a 
‘thank offering’ to make up for poor Jo- 
seph’s lost wages: and more thankful far to 
find ourselves, at 8 o’clock, all seated at din- 
ner in our welcome tent saloon. This lake 
of surpassing beauty is surrounded, on all 
sides, by hills of varied elevation. One of 
its characteristics is the suddenness with 
which storms arise, rendering it peculiarly 
dangerous for boating. It still abounds with 
excellent fish, of which we partook for din- 
ner.” 

We passed the morning very quietly, and 
in endeavoring to let the lake make its full 
impression upon our souls. It is a most 
lovely and lovable sheet of water. Not 
like Grasmere, it is so much larger and more 
varied ; nor like Windermere, it is so much 
broader; nor like Derwentwater, nor any 
other, but more of the character of Gras- 
mere, from the feeling of profound peace that 
broods over it. There was a slight sultry 
haze dimming the outlines, but once or twice 
we caught the noble head of the distant 
Hermon, with its canopy of snow. 

In the afternoon, I took a stroll, with an- 
other gentleman, into the town of Tiberias. 
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The walls, with their strong towers and bas 
tions, though broken and ruinous, are nearly 
complete. They run down into the sea on 
both sides. We entered, over a heap of rub- 
bish, through an old gateway—the main 
thoroughfare. It was a festival day, and all 
the people in their best; the shops were 
closed during the morning. We threaded 
almost every one of the narrow, tortuous 
streets, to the extensive ruins at the other 
end, once the strongly fortified and gorgeous 
palace of Herod Agrippa(?), now a deserted 
mass of arch and tower, wall, embrasure and 
broken staircase, over which great ‘lizzards 
were crawling and basking in the sun. The 
shops were open in the afternoon and we 
visited the bazaar, then found a café, and, 
taking our seats on stools outside, called for 
‘ coffee, which. was duly served iv small, dou- 
ble cups, and very delicious. We were 
offered the Naghelly, which was respectfully 
declined, but all the rest was in as good orien- 
tal style as we could command, paid our half- 
franc and departed, thinking we had performed 
a very great feat. The streets are as ill-kept 
and choked with dirt as is usual] in Palestine 
towns, but the houses and numerous courts 
more cleanly and orderly than we had any- 
where else observed, almost all the interiors 
being freshly white washed, and some lit- 
attention paid to ornament and gardening. 
The people, too, were remarkably decent ; 
many, especially the women and children, 
as fair complexioned as our blondes, and very 
personable. Some of them were magnifi- 
cently dressed. Many of the men, especially 
among the Jews, perhaps one half of the 
population, are truly dignified and command- 
ing figures. They distinguish themselves by 
their dress and mode of wearing the hair, 
The incessant and importunate begging and 
interminable demand for “ back-sheeth ” for 
everything and nothing, one great annoyance 
everywhere hitherto, has altogether ceased, 
we hope not to be renewed. The period of 
the moon has been a great advantage to our 
nightly encampments, adding greatly to 
beauty and convenience. I have many 
times been out in the night to watch our 
sleeping tents. The men are up early and 
late, and never scem to have any time for 
sleeping or eating. One great advantage of 
our dwelling in tents, I apprehend, is that 
we have entirely escaped certain entomologi- 
cal pests, with which we were threatened to 
be eaten up at Jerusalem, and even musqui- 
toes, which, since the first few days, have 
proved nearly a myth. 

Third mo. 3lst.—John Ripley, our leader, 
was hale again this morning, but several con- 
tinue more or Jess indisposed. The bell rang 
at half-past five, fur breakfast at hali-past 
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six. I was up, however, in time to Visit the 
hot springs, half a mile below our ep 
ment, close to the shore of the lake, T fowy 
it a considerable stream or streams, trick} 
down over the shingle, which felt warm 4 


the hand, and I traced it up to where jt | 


seemed to issue from the mountain, ang 
where there was a sort of basin formed, 
went shoes and stockings, in order to exper. 
ence the full effects of a warm foot: bath, ang 
innocently plunged in. They were out agai 
in no time. The water was almost scald; 
hot, I had not observed the steam that rog 
from it all round, making an open-air ya 
bath. So I retreated much lower dow, 
again, and had a good wash, head an§ 
hands, quite as hot as I could bear it. Then 
is a rude building, inside of which are pro 
baths, for a small fee. The water is stron y 
acrid to the taste, almost like the Dead Seq 


water, and must have highly hygienic pr 


perties, or they could easily be invented, 
for a limited or unlimited liability company} 
to purchase this property and the lands adjy 
cent, run a steamboat on the lake, &e., he 


The springs have, no doubt, been celebrated 
of old, for which see the guide books | 
Broken columns and remains of large build 


ings are strewn all along the shore, from th 
town to the hot baths. 





—-————— 


Selected. 
BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and title a thousand fold, 

Is a healthly body, a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please; 
A heart that can feel for a neighbor’s woe 
And share bis joys with a genial glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 
Though toiling for bread in an humble sphere 
Doubly blest with content and health, 
Untried by the lust of cares or wealth. 

Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot; 

For man and morals, or nature’s plan. 

Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close; 
Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 

And the balm that drops on bis slumbers deep 
Bring sleeping draughts to the downy bed, 
Where luxury pillows his aching head: 

His simpler opiate labor deems 

A shorter road to the land of dreams, 


Better than gold is a thinking mind 

That in the realms of books cau find 

A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 

And lives with the great and good of yore, 
The sage’s lore and the poet's lay, 

The glories of empires past away ; 

The world’s great drama will thus enfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 
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old is a peaceful home, 
Bete a the fireside charities come ; 
Tbe shrine of love and the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
flowever humble the home may be, 
Or tried by sorrow with*heaven’s decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And centre there, are better than gold. 





FOR THE YOUNG. 
OLD GERMANTOWN AND ITS FIRST 
RESIDENTS. 

BY JOSEPH FUSSEL. 

Concluded. 

No sketch of old Germantown would be 
complete without a description of the echools 
ofthe olden time. The house was generally 
juilt out in the broad sunlight, with no shade 
to protect against the fiery blaze of the sum- 
mer sun. The room was poorly lighted, 
badly ventilated, and possessed few, if any, 
eomforts. The benches were high, and with- 
got backs; the desks were of equal height 
gil around the room, so that between the 
high seats and the still higher desks, the little 
scholar sat equally removed from the floor 
beneath and the desk above him, with no 
soundings for his dangling feet. In winter, 
an ill-kept, ten-plate stove had superseded 
the huge open fire place, around which the 
children shivered and elbowed one another 
for the warmest corner. The rod, the em- 
blem of authority, was freely used; the 
teacher generally being most acceptable to 

‘his employers who has the fullest record in 

"that respect. 

Often those who held this ‘responsible posi- 
tion were men who could not make a living 
in any other way. Sometimes they were 
Redemptioners, that is, emigrants who, being 
oo poor to pay the captain who brought 
them over for their passage, agreed to be 





| wld for a limited time, he taking the money 


that was paid for them, in satisfaction of his 
caim. Of course, they might secure good 
teachers in that way, yet the chances were 
against him. The salary was the merest 
pittance, but oftentimes more than many of 
them were worth. Whittier, in “‘ Snow- 
bound,” has described an old teacher in this 


h Way: 


“ Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the District School, 
Held at the fire his favored place ; 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face, 

Fresh hued and fair. ‘ : ‘ 

He played the old and simple games 

‘Our molern boyhood scarcely names ; 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way. 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown, 

To peddle wares from town to town ; 
O« through the long vacatiozs reach, 
{o lonely lowland districts teach. 
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And all the droll experience found 

At strangers’ hearths in boarding round. 
Happy the snow-locked home wherein 
He tuned his merry violin.” 


Boarding round, of course, was the expe- 
rience of most teachers hereabouts. Some- 
times the teacher was unpopular, or the 
scholars wanted some favor granted, and 
locking-out was resorted to, which usually 
brought him to terms. 

Then the school books were not nicely 
gotten up, with pretty wood-cuts as you now 
have them. The studies in these schools were 
confined to the mere rudiments. Ciphering 
to the “ Rule of Three ’’ was quite wonderful, 
and to go through “ Pike’s” or “ Bennett’s ” 
Arithmetic entitled the boy to be considered 
a prodigy of learning. The penmanship was 
generally good. I have seen old letters and 
old deeds and marriage certificates so well 
executed that they looked like copperplate. 


David Rittenhouse was a beautiful pen- 
man, but of course in such schools he could 
make only limited progress. Fortunately, 
in addition to the force of natural talents, he 
made the acquaintance of a young Irishman, 
named Thomas Barton, of some literary at- 
tainments, who became professor in the “New 
School,” shortly afterwards called “ the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,” the Alma Mater 
of so mauy of our best citizens. 

T. Barton thoroughly appreciated his new 
friend. They helped each other to mutual 
advantage; one had natural genius, the other 
wider experience in learning, access to more 
books, and other means of acquiring know- 
ledge. 

David had before this time, when he was 
about 17 years of age, taken up, without 
instruction from anyone, the business of 
clock-making, and the manufacture of math- 
ematical and astronomical instruments. At 
this he worked many years. In later life he 
made nearly all his own instruments. His 
clocks were famous time-keepers; there is 
one in the rooms of the Philosophical Society 
of this city. 

But a busy life was opening before him. 
Surveying, laying out his neighbors’ lands, 
settling disputed boundaries between farmers, 
afterwards to grow into the larger duty of 
settling the dispute between Lord Baltimore, 
the proprietor of Maryland, and the Penns, 
the proprietors of Pennsylvania. For 90 
years or more there had existed disputes 
about the right location of the boundary line, 
In 1763, D. Rittenhouse was employed by the 
Penns to fix the boundary. He began with 
the circle along the north of Delaware; 
this must be made by geometrical calcula- 
tion, taking Newcastle as a centre, and fixing 
the circle at a distance of 12 miles. This 
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was successfully performed by our self-taught 
mathematician with instruments made by 
himself, and so accurately, that when the 
commissioners, appointed and sent over from 
England, Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, arrived, they merely rectified and 
used in their work, that which he had so well 
accomplished. <A calculation of this nature 
had never before been attempted in America, 

As the most difficult part of the work was 
his, he ought to have had the credit, and the 
line known as Mason and Dixon’s, have 
been called Rittenhouse line. But things 
often happen in this way. America should 
have been Columbia; John Fitch invented 
and ran successfully a steamboat on the Del- 
aware 20 years before Fulton made his effort, 
yet the latter gets the credit not justly his due. 

There was more work crowding on David. 
His first communication to the American 
Philosophical Society was a calculation of 
the transit of Venus, which would occur 6th 
mo. 3d, 1769. He built an observatory at 
Norriton. One was also built in Indepen- 
dence Square, and one at Cape Henlopen. 
He superintended, in connexion with some 
friends and helpers, the observations at Norri- 
ton, and so great was his emoticn that he mo- 
mentarily fainted when the point of contact 
came,under o»servation. Such a transit,though 
happening often, had in all probability been 
but twice before observed since the creation 
of the world. The first was seen, so far as is 
known, by two persons only ; it took place in 
1639. That of 1761 was not observed to any 
great extent in America; the next after 1769 
would not occur until 1874, and you perhaps 
remember with what care and expense expe- 
ditions were fitted out by our own and other 
governments, that it might be carefully ob- 
served in the interests of science. 

In 1770, David Rittenhouse removed from 
Norriton to Philadelphia, and occupied a 
house at the north-west corner of Seventh and 
Arch streets, then, and now sometimes, called 
the Observatory, he having built one in the 
yard. He continued to reside at this place 
until his decease. 

The American Revolution was coming on, 
and we find him in those trying times with 
Washington,Hancock, Robert Morris, Frank- 
lin and many other illustrious men, whose 
work history now celebrates. After the 
death of Franklin, he was elected President 
of the American Philosophical Society. Be- 
fore that he had been Treasurer of the State, 
and a member of its legislature. He was the 
first Director of the U. 8. Mint, then just 
started in Philadelphia at the corner of Sev- 
enth and Filbert streets. All its machinery 
was built by him. He continued to hold the 
office until 1795. 
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David Rittenhouse was twice mar 
He is described as somewhat slender, tal] anj 
straight with brown hair. He died of fever 
brought on by over work and seden 
habits, 6th mo. 26th, 1796, and was buried 
first under his observatory at Seventh and 
Arch Streets, afterwards his remaing Were 
removed to the “old Pine Street” burying 
ground. 

A careful summing up of his works agg 
life must place this Germantown Philosopher 
next in rank to Franklin; in astronomy hy 
was Franklin’s superior. Is there not a |e 
son for us in his history? This boy, who g 4 
13 or 14 figured with chalk calculations 
the plow beams and handles, and on the 
fence-rails of the fields, could have been go 
laggard, spending his time in idleness, jp 
senseless talk or something worse. Fun, and 
plenty of it, is a good thing for boys ang 
girls, and for men and women also, but we 
must have something more. A friend teat. 
fies that the dreariest of all evenings he eye 
spent, was one with “ Mark Twain,” whos 
forced effort at fun made it inexpressibly 
tiresome. So, if we draw our moral aright, 
it means work, work, steady and persevering, 
doing better, however, than our philosopher, 
by varying it with play and rest. Let us not 
forget that. 








NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, &e., IN SIXTH MO. 


Seventh-day, 3d, Whitewater, at Richmond, Ind. 
Second-day, 5th, Centre, at Dunning’s Creek, Pa, 
Fitth day, 8th, Salem, at Salem, N. J. 
Second-day, 12th, Genesee Y. M., at Yarmouth, Oat, 
“ “Baltimore Q. M., at Sandy Spring, 
Md, 


Fifth-day, 15th, Haddonfield, at Medford, N. J. 
Fifth-day, 22d, Fishing Creek H. Y. M., at Millville, 


Pa, 
Fourth-day, 28th, Scipio Q. M., at Deruyter, N. f 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Sixth mo. 4th, Reading, Pa., 2 P. M. 
- Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ 11th, Middletown, Del. co., 3 P. M. 
“ 18th, Valley, Pa., 3 P. M. 
" Upper Dublin, Pa, 3 P. M. 
. Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 





Social gathering of Friends, at Library Room, 
Race street, on Second-day evening, 29th inst. 


ITEMS. 
Tue Professorship of Chemistry, in the Johns 


Hopkins University, has been accepted by Prof 
Remsen, of Williams College. : 


Tue CenTenniaAL.—A great number of persons 
visited the Centennial Exposition on Seventh-day, 
the 20th inst. The admissions, on Sixth-day, the 
19th inst., were: On payment, 16,100 ; complimen- 
tary, 480; exhibitors, press and attendants, 7,047; 
total, 23,627. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 27, 1876. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, | 


qaN MILES FROM PHILADSLPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 


Total expense?, including tuition, board, washing, 
gse of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 
for catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 
EDWARD HE. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE 60.. Fa. PA. 


Special Notice to Friends 


Having con*luded to change business, I offer my 
LARSE STOCK of PLAIN GOODS at SUCH 
PRICES as will INSURE RAPID SALES. Friends 
will find it to their advantage to examine it, as 
there are MANY GOODS IMPORTED EXPRESSLY 
FOR THEM 


1 SHALL ENDEAVOR TO MAKE 
PRICES SUIT. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 


BEVENTH AND ARCH STREETS. 


N. B.—I also offer the GOOD WILL and 
PIXTURES. A rare chance and egplendid 
situation forcne about to engage in business, 


Plain and Shirred Bonnets. 


Carrie A. Ellison, 
215 West Kighteenth St., N. Y. 


A. K. PARRY, 
No. G12 Spring Garden Street. 


Summer Gloves in Taffeta and Gauze Lisle. Grenadine 
and Book Muslins, Silk and Cotton 
Blonde for Friends. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South Eleventh Street. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Liaings, and a good assortment 
of Lisle Gloves. Grenadine, Silk and Cotten Blondes, Tar- 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 
Fine Knit Infant Goods. 


TREMONT HOUSE, 











COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVE’S, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Having rented the above house, it will be opened fo- the 
reception of guests on the Ist of 6th month (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention to the com- 
fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share of 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
P. 0. Bow 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 











CROFT'S 


COLT’S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY 
CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


CROFT, WILBUR &-CO., 


1226 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 








PHILADELPHIA. 
JCBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAMI, BR, RIGH/ RDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N, 'rweatiath St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


ly 
MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAKER, 
No. 548 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sarah J. Dutton. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada, 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 































FRIEN D8’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 








-KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. 
An_extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBEX# 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
cash prices. Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 





—— ee eee 
Bemabera Weararnreroy, 


FRIENDS’ BONNETS and CAps _ | 
HAND and MADE to ORDER ™ 


449 North FIFTH STREET, 
151. N. FIPvE STRee, 


ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china} WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL WW 


and o- to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
ine_of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
are. 


Mee. A: BURP, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 
716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
* 


Commission Merchants,|"¥ERYTHING 


118 & 138 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soutcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


ANTED—A STEADY, RELIABLE PERSON, 

of amiable disposition, to assist in the care 

of a child, three years old, and to help with plain 
sewing. Call or address B. 0: be, 

1121 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, B 


Siraps, Pock-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 


ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 
livered. Remember the number, 818, 818, 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J, 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

S§.B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Oottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD 4. 


NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnnt Street. 


8, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Truck | and 


— 
(M. Holgate’s Old Stand.) 
ee 
We are now receiving a full supply y 
fresh-mined oun 
gr PU 
EXCLUSIVELY, 
T! 
ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, pe 
OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. | — 
A i s t, bele 9 » N.P, 4 
YARDS, {Gis Swanson Dtrces above ‘Gene * ee It is 


tm 
JOHN 0. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. OHAPMAy 





—— ee 
Seeds, Implements, Mach 
nery, and Fertilisers.” : 
New Catalogue, 200 Illush» 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cen | 


FOR THE _ 
A. B. COHU, 


A R ivi e 197 Wares Sr., N.Y, 


35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


in making plain work. ; 


C. S HIMMELWRIGHT, Merchant Tailor; 


234 North Fourth Strat 
Prices moderate. : 





IRWEIN IS THE NAME OF A NEW REMEDY MER 


tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for Jan 


as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis. and all aff, = 


tions of tLe throst and lungs—those of public speakers) 
gives several cases of cure. 


HOUSE OF 


WALTER BAKER & COct 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cocoa, Chocelate and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS Received at INTERNATIONAL | 
EXHIBITIONS ia PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL” 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of tho UNITED STATES. 


NEW SPECIALTY 
BREAKFAST COCOA. 


{i Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Boston 
and New York. 





i. 


oeanree BSF 








